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thy doom. Twenty-four hours are given thee for reflection. That 
space elapsed, I resign thee to the charge of those who well know 
how to deal with natures such as thine. For thy attempt to lay 
hands upon the.priest of the Most High, we scorn and pardon 
thee. Farewell!” 

Without waiting a reply, the bishop, attended by his faithful 
marshal, quitted the tower. 

“ A priest !”’ iterated William, as soon as he was alone ; “ rather 
the dungeon or the grave. Fool! to be thus caught. For every 
moment of my thraldom, a life should answer it, were I but once 
more free. The hoary villain is not to be bribed. Robert hath 
bought him ; body and soul he is his. Since my good angel hath 
deserted me, I call upon the fiends to aid me. Wretch that I am,” 
he added, after a pause, “I am so lost that Lucifer himself would 
scorn to tempt me. No hope of freedom !—no loophole for escape ! 
—here and hereafter cursed !—undone for ever !” vet} 

The captive sullenly dashed himself upon his couch, and gave 
himself up to the bitterness of despair. His reverie was not of 
long duration, for his solitude was broken by the entrance of 
Walter Tyrrel into his cell. At first he scarcely deigned to notice 
him ; suddenly the idea of tempting him flashed upon his mind, 
and starting from his recumbent position he abruptly demanded : 

“ Knight, art thou ambitious ?” 

“ Like most men,” answered Tyrrel, coolly, * I seek to mend my 
fortune ; for, like your highness’s, it has proved a scurvy one at 
present. Patience or time, I suppose, will better it; if not, I must 
endure it.” 

“ T’ll better it,” exclaimed William ; “ satiate thy thirst with go!d, 
thy pride with honour.” 

“Tt must be in the Church, then,” answered the young man, 
carelessly, for it was no part of his plan to be too easily persuaded : 
“if rumour speaks rightly, prince, you are likely to possess scant 
other patronage, and I have little devotion for the cowl.” 

*“ With titles, boy,” said the prisoner, sinking his voice almost to 
a whisper ; “the broadest earldom that our realm can yield, with 
wealth wrung from these traitors’ blood. Knowest thou not that I 
am already king ?” 

“7 thought it was your elder brother, Robert. At least this 
morning, at the council, the nobles hailed him so.” 

William winced at the reply, and even then mentally determined, 
should he succeed in winning his gaoler to his purpose, to repay him 
by long years of expectation and disappointed hopes for the pang it 
gave him. What to him was an oath more or less in the long 
catalogue of those already broken ? 

* Can nothing move thee ?”’ he murmured. 

“To what ?” 

“To free thy monarch from the snare traitors have woven round 
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him—to accept the fortune which now woos thee to crown thy 
name with honour—to place my foot upon the throne, where thou 
shalt stand the nearest. -Methinks,” urged William, “an earldom 
were no mean price e’en for so vast a favour; what from my 
brother canst thou hope for more ?” 
“ Perchance not half so much,” replied Tyrrel ; * but then I risk 
not life and honour. Besides, a prince’s promise is so soon forgot.” 
“Shall I swear?” exclaimed the captive, beginning at last to 
comprehend.the man with whom he had to deal; ** propose the oath.” 
The young man did so; and the prince eagerly repeated it, 
binding himself by every saint to bestow the promised recompense 
as soon as the crown should be securely his, and imprecating the 
most fearful vengeance upon himself if he broke his oath to him, 
“Tf I fail my promise,” he concluded, “may thy arrow kt out 
the perjured life-biood of my heart !—may my days be but one long 
agony of doubt !—may all good men execrate my name, and history 
hold me to the scorn of future ages !” 


The triumphant Tyrrel sank upon his knee, and kissed the hand 
the speaker held to him. 

“Pardon me, sire, my doubts,’ he cried ; “but my future de- 
votion shall atone for them, This very night Tl break your 
chains; true friends are watching eagerly to aid us.” — 

“Name them,” said the now joyous captive, who felt confident 
that his escape was Ceriain. 

* The prior of the Dominicans.” 

“ Good ! he may be trusted ; all churchman are not traitors.” 

“ By his orders horses at midnight will be waiting for usatthe {| 
city gates. Long ere the day which was to seal your degradation ~ 
dawns, leagues shall divide you from your enemies. In three days, 
at most, your highness may sleep in London, where the venerable 
primate and your father’s friends impatiently await you. Once 
there " 

“My enemies shall feel the lion’s wrath,” interrupted William. 
“T’ll make their homes a desert—their names a scoff; and thou 
shalt be my instrument of vengeance ; like the faithful jackal, 
thou shalt hunt down the quarry; and we'll divide the victim’s 
spoil between us. Fear not, good Tyrrel,” he added, familiarly 
placing his hand upon the shoulder of the man in his heart he 
already meant to deceive, “but there will be enough for both of 
us. The headsman first, and confiscation after !”’ 

Tt was finally arranged that the knight should convey a suitable 
disguise to the prince, who was noi, however, to assume it till after 
his evening meal, when all danger of observation from the men-at- 
arms would cease, as after that hour they would have no pretext 
for entering his apartment. . 

“ And what mummer’s mask am I to wear?” demanded William, 
when all was arranged, and Tyrrel was about to retire. 
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“ A priest’s.” 

“ Good,” he continued ; “ ’tis like the eagle’s feather on the shaft 
which wounds it. I'd like to trick the cunning bishop with a snare 
of his own skin. I'll wear my cowl sooner than my loving brother 
thinks, though not so long perhaps. Farewell. I have my in- 
structions, and will follow them.” 

“Farewell, my liege,” answered the traitor, who little thought 
that in aiding the escape of William he was marring his own proud 
- fortunes; “ when next we meet’thou shalt be in fact, as well as 
right, a monarch.” 

“ And thou a belted earl,” said the tempter, graciously ; “the first 
and nearest to our throne.” 

With these words they separated—the youth to indulge in dreams 
of future greatness, the tyrant to meditate on schemes of future 
vengeance, 

As the clock of the cathedral struck the hour of twelve the same 


night, a group of four men might. be seen leading two well-appointed. 


steeds towards the gate of St. Stephen’s—then, as now, the direct 
road to London ; three were in the dress usually worn by the men- 
at-arms of that period; the fourth, enveloped in an ample cloak 
and barret, might have been taken either for a noble in travelling 
costume or a priest. From the number of franklins and person- 
ages of note whom. late events had assembled in the city, the 
departure of such a party even at so late an hour created no surprise 
to the warders—men selected from the burgher-guard—sleepy, fat- 
headed fellows, more inclined to drink their ale in peace than 
challenge for the pass-word three determined men who seemed 
both able and willing to dispute it. . 
“Thank Heaven !” exclaimed the prior—for it was no other— 
as soon as they were about a bow-shot from the gate, “‘ we are here 
at last. I trust our friends may arrive as safely. bring the horses 


under the shadow of this tree,” he added, pointing to an old oak, 


whose wide-spreading branches would have afforded obscurity to a 
much larger party ; “ here we will wait the arrival of the fugitives. 
Holy Mother ! but this night’s work has fatigued me.” 

The churchman seated himself upon the grass as he spoke, while 
the men secured the horses, and all awaited in silence the arrival of 
the prince and his companion. They had not long been thus 
occupied, when they were startled by a rustling in the branchés 
above them. Inan instant every one was on the alert; the men at 
arms, with their arrows drawn to the head, ready to. fire into the 
tree. 

There was a pause, for the noise was not repeated. 

“ Waste not your shafts,’ said the prior; “’tis but an owl, or 
some bird whose rest we have disturbed. Hark!” 

“Whoo! whoo!” was heard distinctly from the foliage, followed 
by the shrill sharp cry peculiar to the obscene bird, 
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“T told you so,” he continued; “three euaeinte and 
frightened by an owl !—ha ! ha! ha!” 

The speaker’s raillery was cut short by the arrival of the two 
fugitives, who, dressed in the habits of monks, had contrived, 
through the treachery of Tyrrel, to pass unsuspected by the guard. 

“Benedicite!” said the priest, as soon as he beheld them ; 
“thank Heaven! they are arrived at last.” 

William and his companion threw off their disguise in silence, 
and appeared well armed in riding’dresses underneath. The prince 
was the first to speak. 

“Sir prior, we are your debtor; deeds, not words, must speak 
our thanks. Are these men to be relied on ?”’ 

‘“ Body and soul, they are your highness’s servants.” 

“Tis well,” replied the prince, as he mounted his horse; “ let 
them attend us till we pass the outward post, when all danger for 
the moment ceases; and you, reverend father, accept our signet 
ring—it might betray its wearer, for not an officer in our realm but 
knows its impress ;- we will redeem it with a monarch’s ransom, 
And now, my men,” he added, “forward! If we pass unchallenged 
at the outward post, return to the good prior; if not, prove to the 
traitors you can use your swords, Adieu.” 

The two fugitives, preceded by the men-at-arms, advanced upon 
_their way, leaving the churchman beneath the shadow of the oak, 
watching their progress with interest. 

“ He must succeed,” murmured Eborard ; “ with less valour than 
his brother, he has ten times his cunning and perseverance ; besides, 
the Primate loves him, and will respect the Conqueror’s will. Once 
king, our haughty bishop may rue his traitorous zeal in Robert’s 
cause. I'd give my life,” he added, “ but once to feel my foot upon 
his neck ; he hath thwarted me at every turn. Life!” he added, 
“T’d almost give my hope of heaven.” 

“ Aoreed !” cried a voice from the centre of the oak—“ agreed !” 

Unnerved with terror, the blasphemer sank upon his» knees, 
trying to mutter a prayer. 

* In nomine conjiteor Dei! Heaven have mercy upon me! Blessed 
St. Dominic, ova pro me.” 

The invocation was interrupted by a scream of horror, as a figure, 
scarcely human in its proportions, dropped from the branches beside 
him, and seized him by the neck with a giant’s grasp. 

“ Priest of Belial,’ whispered the dwarf—for it was no other than 
Ezra, who had been out to collect simples for his master, and had 
concealed himself in the tree on the approach of the party—“ it isa 
compact. ‘Thou art mine!” 

. At this moment, overcome with fear, the prior fainted. 

In this state he was discovered by the men-at-arms, on their 
return. With some difficulty they recovered him from his swoon. 
But the ring—the prince’s signet-ring—was gone ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


GREAT was the surprise and indignation of the nobles on the 
following morning, when, at the hour of their assembling, the flight 
of their captive, and the treacherous Tyrrel, was made known to 
them. Success, which before seemed certain, was once more reduced 
to the chance of civil war—a risk which many were anxious to avoid, 
whilst others secretly rejoiced at it, as a means of increasing their 
fortunes by the plunder and confiscations of their enemies’ domains. 
Few, however, ventured to express either content or dissatisfaction 
at the probable result, for the principal leaders remained as firmly 
as ever united in the cause of the monarch whom they had 
unanimously acknowledged. But to Robert the intelligence was as 
a death-blow to his hopes ; the crown which he had grasped already 
seemed to elude him, and the share which Tyrrel had taken in his | 
brother’s escape deeply wounded him. The curse of his race, the 
hand of fatality, seemed to be upon him. Of the other members of 
the league, Herbert de Lozenga alone perhaps foresaw the probable 
downfall of their enterprise ; for he knew how popular, by his 
largess and courage, the fugitive had contrived to make himself with 
the army, to whom his competitor was comparatively unknown. 
The implicit obedience which the primate Lanfranc would be sure 
to pay to the last will of the Conqueror, by whom he had been raised 
to his elevated position, as well as his love for William, whom he 
had educated, and who had received the honour of knighthood at 
his hands, was another obstacle in their path ; and the mere fact of 
that prince being acknowledged and crowned bya prelate possessed 
of such influence in the kingdom, both from his high rank and 
virtues, together with the possession of the late king’s treasures, 
would give him an immense advantage over his generous and less 
prudent rival. Still the prelate did not despair of retiring with his 
brother peers from the league with honour as well as safety ; for 
most of the nobles possessed estates in England as well as Normandy, 
and would naturally favour any arrangement which promised them 
security for their possessions in both countries; their party was 
sufficiently powerful to be feared, and by remaining in arms, or by 
advancing towards London, they might probably secure by treaty a 
sufficient guarantee for their lives and liberties, as well as the 
confirmed investiture of their lands. With this clear view of their 
position, his object was to urge them to immediate action ; and his 
voice was the first which predominated above the confusion which 
the unexpected intelligence had caused. 

“ Hear me, most noble princes and lords,” he cried; “this is the 
hour for action, not for words ; firmness and promptitude will oft 
assure the triumph despair would resign as hopeless. Are we less 
unanimous or less determined than before ?—is our cause less just ? 
—or Robert’s right to possess the crown less sacred ?” 
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“No!” shouted the assembly, with one voice ; “ Robert is our 
lawful king, and we swear never to own another whilst he lives.” 

“°Tis well!” resumed the speaker; “leave words for women, 
then—deeds are for men ; and ours must answer for us. The élite 
of the army of the late king is still in France; discontent is rife 
within the land; the men of Kent bitterly resent the captivity of 
their earl, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the Conqueror’s uterine brother. 
I have already sent trusty emissaries to inform them of our purpose, 
and doubt not but that they will rise tosecond us. London, between 
two armies, must surrender. Hold we, then, our first resolve, and 
advance towards it ?” 

“We do!” was the cheerful cry of all; and it was finally agreed 
that on the following morning they should commence their march 
—the young men eager to win fame and honour, the old ones to take 
advantage of events as they might arise. Just as the assembly was 
about to . disperse, the door of the council chamber was thrown hastily 
open, and a stranger, clothed in complete armour, entered the hall, 
without saluting any of the astonished nobles ; he made his way to 
the spot where Robert was standing, and embraced him with a 
familiarity which nothing but equality of rank or the tie of blood 
could warrant. 


The prince’s first words explained the mystery of the stranger’s 
want of ceremony. 

“Welcome, my reverend uncle !” he exclaimed, at the same time, 
according to the age, saluting him on the cheek. ‘“ By what good 
providence do we see youat liberty ? It is not often that our father’s 
captives break their cage.” 

“ By our faith, nephew,” replied Odo of Bayeux,—for it was no 
other than the warlike prelate, whom the Conqueror had with great 
difficulty been prevailed upon, when dying, to release,—“ but our 
brother’s cage has proved a strong one. For the past, let us forget 
it. William, I trust, sleeps in peace, and all my enmity is buried 
with him; but first,” he added, “let me offer the homage of a 
subject to his sovereign, and then to affairs touching our mutual 
interests.” 

The speaker would have bent his knee in token of fealty, had not 
his nephew, whose hopes his presence had revived, etioornity 
prevented him, saying as he did so— 

“The nephew can receive no homage from his es the es 
demands no pledge from one whose loyalty is so well assured. 
Besides, my lord,” he added, “as a spiritual peer, it is not thus that 
you should do me service.” 

“True,” replied the warlike churchman, with a smile; “ but ’tis 
always thus: whenever | have harness on my back I forget my 
priesthood, and assume the baron. See how gravely our brother of 
Norwich looks, as if to remind us of it. But come,” he continued, 
“present me to your friends.” 
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The shouts of “ Long live the valiant Odo!” ‘ Long live the valiant 
bishop !”’ echoed through the council chamber. 

“ Now then, to work,” continued the prelate, as soon as the cries 
subsided ; ‘ let’s see the muster-roll »—what nobles adhere to your 
standard ; what friends you have to count upon; what enemies to 
crush, or to win over to your cause.” 

A few words made the speaker acquainted with the position of 
affairs, and the declaration by which the Norman and Saxon barons 
acknowledged Robert as their king, and pledged their lives and 
fortunes to support his claims, was submitted for his inspection by 
Herbert de Lozenga. He perused it eagerly, and with evident 
satisfaction. 

“Ay!” he exclaimed, “this is something tangible. No vague 
promises, signifying nothing; no equivocation here. Lives and 
lands are engaged, and my unworthy name will be honoured by 
appearing in such goodly company. 

Snatching a pen from the table, the speaker added his signature 
to the list, which he handed over to his brother bishop. 

* When do we march towards London ?” he demanded ; *’tis 
there the battle must be fought and won.’ 

“ With the rising sun,” replied the now hopeful Robert. 

“Good ! I will prepare for our reception there; I have friends 
amongst the greasy citizens. Find me, my lords,a trusty messenger ; 
one with a soldier’s eye and a statesman’s head ; the less likely to 
be recognised the better. He must be noble, for he will have to 
treat with nobles; brave, for the service is of danger; speaking 
Saxon as well as Norman tongue ; for, in his mission, he must have 
speech with both.” 

Eborard, the prior of the Dominicans, although scarcely recovered 
from the fright he had received the previous evening, had, to avoid 
suspicion falling upon him for his share in the escape of William, 
contrived to be present; he saw that an excellent opportunity was 
at hand for serving the cause to which he was so deeply committed, 
could he obtain possession of the papers. Blandly, therefore, he 
proffered the services of his esquire, a creature devoted to his 
interest, to be the bearer of the important letters ; vouching, at the 
same time, for his nobility, which was even more questionable than 
his fidelity. Perhaps there was something too eager in his manner 
of making the offer, or Odo of Bayeux knew “£00 much of his 
character, for her efused it so drily that even the effrontery of Eborard 
did not allow him again to renew it. The concluding words of his 
refusal were even more significant : 

“ Churchmen, in the simplicity of their unworldly natures, are 
but poor judges of character, reverend prior ; therefore, we will 
choose another messenger. Robert,” headded, “let orders be given 
that no travellers be permitted to pass the city gates without a 
permission signed by some military chief on whom we can rely. 
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We must guard against treachery from within as from without ;—not 
that I suspect aught like treachery from any here.” 

The prior bit his lips, and resumed his seat in silence. 

‘“T am less likely to be recognised,” said Ulrick, “and, should 
the council deem me worthy of such trust, willing—nay, eager—to 
undertake the expedition, for I would fain do something to prove 
myself worthy of my place amongst you.” 

The warlike bishop eyed him for a few minutes as he would read 
his very soul. Experience had taught him that bitter lesson, learnt 
sooner or later in the world—suspicion ; but there was something 
so open in the offer, so modest in the way in which it was made, 
that he resolved .at once to trust him. Some natures require no 
guarantee for their honour and fidelity, for God has imprinted truth 
upon their brow, and art can never imitate the signature. Ulrick 
was one of these. 

** Be it so, young man,” replied Odo.“ I neither ask thy name nor 
birth, for something tells me that thy heart is nobler far than either, 
Short time for preparation waits thee ; within an hour thou must 
depart. Take such precautions as seem best to thee to travel 
unsuspected ; but remember it is an enterprise where prudence will 
avail thee more than courage, and wit protect thee better than thy 
sword.” 

Most present approved of the churchman’s choice, for during the 
attack on Filby Castle they had witnessed the courage and cool | 
presence of mind of the young lord of Stanfield. | 

“Farewell, my lords,” said the young man as he quitted the 
assembly to bid adieu to Matilda and his — ; “within the hour, 
I shall be ready for my departure,” . at 


“ Had the guard of your prisoner, enéphew,” said Odo of Bayeux, — ss 
been confided to that young knight,’ ‘instead of the worthless traitor | 


who deceived you, our task might have been easier.’ 

Robert heard the observation in silence, for there were circum- 
stances which made the comparison between Ulrick and Tyrrel 
deeply painful to his nature. 

The number of vassals which each noble could bring into the 
field was next gone into, and the line of march drawn out. Here 
Kdda’s knowledge of the country was of inestimable value, for he 
enabled them so to trace their route that all doubtful places or 
towns likely to be in possession of the enemy were avoided, 
the great object being to arrive before the walls of London with as 
little delay as possible. Their army was to be preceded by a 
proclamation in which Robert’s claim to the crown, as eldest son of 
the Conqueror, would be duly set forth, and such promises of 
equal government held out, as would induce the oppressed Saxon 
population to hasten to his standard. 

The council soon afterwards dispersed, the nobles to give orders 
for the departure of their troops, and arrange the order of march. 


« 
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As Eborard mounted his litter at the palace gate, he whispered 
something to one of his attendants, who set off immediately to- 
wards the house of Abram, the Jew. 

“So,” exclaimed the prior, as soon as he was seated in his 
comfor table cell in the Dominican convent of the city, “my lord of 
Bayeux already doubts me—let him ; doubts are not ‘proofs. The 
time will soon arrive when I may avow the step I have taken 
proudly to the world, and trample on my enemies. Robert, thy 
star is on the wane. William’s is rising, and my fortune with it. 
Why loiters this cursed Jew?” he added, starting from his seat, 
and pacing the floor impatiently. “Imust employ him as my 
messenger to London. Ulrick shall find friends whom he wots 
not of to meet him there. Robert of Artois’ death shall yet be paid 
me at his hands.” 

At this moment, Abram was ushered into the apartment, and 
stood, bowing reverentially, before him. “So, infidel, thou art 
come,” said the churchman. “I have employment for thee, in 
which thou mayest win not only gold, but friends, so that thou 
executest faithfully the trust I shall confide in thee.” 

‘* Abram,” said the old man meekly, “is the servant of his lord. 
Let the master speak, the slave hears but to obey. Is the reverend 
prior ill, the leech is ready with his drugs to cure him.” 

“Satan confound thee, unbeliever, with thy drugs and charms. 
I am for none of these ; thou must gird up thy loins, and journey 
for me even unto London.” 

“'To London!” ejaculated the old man, with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. “What should the leech do there ?” 

“That I will tell thee. Seek out the king, and deliver to him, 
word for word, my message. ‘Tell him that his uncle, Odo of 
Bayeux, hath arrived, and that the rebellious nobles plot against his 
crown; that the men of Kent are expected to rise in Robert’s 
favour. Bid him look to Pevensey and Rochester—both.”’ 

“Alas! my lord; but these are fearful words to fall from lips 
like mine ; had not your reverend priorship better write ?” 

‘‘No, heathen,” thundered the priest; “I place my life in no 
man’s hands. If thou art caught, stoned, burnt, or hanged, ’tis but 
a Jew the less; for who would listen to his word against a Christian 
and a noble ?” 

“ True,” said the leech, bitterly ; “the reverend priest speaks truly. 
The Hebrew’s life is but as the twice-pressed grape, a thing fit to 
be trodden underfoot by every brutal clown or steel-clad noble. 
But how, please you, without a letter, am I to obtain an audience of 
the king? They would spurn thy servant from his palace gate, e’en 
as an unclean beast from out the city walls.” 

‘ T will provide thee with a token that shall procure thee access ; 
but remember Ulrick, this new-found Earl of Stanfield as he calls 
himself, is the bearer of letters to those of their friends about the 
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Court. It is of the utmost consequence he should be secured. Use 

every diligence to arrive before him. It is well-known that thy 
people possess facilities for travel organised in the mie of their 
vile commerce. Say, dost thou understand me, Jew ? and art thou 
willing to pleasure me in this ?”’ 

“My lord hath spoken,” said Abram, bowing low, “and his 
servant hears but to obey his will.” 

“Tis well,” answered the churchman ; “so, on thy return, shalt 
thou find protection at our hand.” 

“Not for shekels of gold,” replied the Hebrew, “or shekels of 
silver, will I consent to do this thing, but for thy favour.” 

33 How can it serve thee ?”” demanded the prior, rejoiced to hear 
that his purse-strings were to remain undrawn. 

“There is a bark lying in the harbour near,” replied Abram, 
“which brought thee goodly wine from Rouen. Two of my 
kindred, who are tarrying with me, would fain return unto their 
native city, with sundry bales of merchandise—an order from thy 
hand, under thy seal, would secure their passage, and good treatment 
from the rude captain; this is the only guerdon I would ask in 
requital for my pains.” 

“ Holy Mother!” exclaimed the prior, “ but thou seemest well 
acquainted with our affairs. It seems our convent cannot import 
wine for the poor and sick, but a Jew’s nose must scent it ; besides,” 
he added, willing to make the obligation greater than it really was, 
“it were an ill example for a Christian prelate to connive ata Jew’s 
escape.” 

“'Then seek some other messenger,’ ’ replied the old man, firmly, 
“for thou hast heard the only conditions on which Abram ‘will do 
thy bidding.” 

“Dog! this insolence to me! Dost thou not know that I can 
crush thee like a vile worm beneath my foot ? The Church’s arm, 
though slow to strike, is terrible when roused. Thou art too much-~ 
honoured in our condescension ; our confidence hath made thee 
bold. Let me but raise my voice against thee, and thou art lost.” 

“ But thou never wilt raise it,” coolly answered the old man. 

The calm tone of his voice, so different from the usual tone of 
supplication with which those of his race addressed all who belonged 
to the Church, astonished the crafty prior, whose first impulse was 
to summon the assistance of his lay brothers, and consign him to one 
of the numerous prisons of the convent ; but an instant’s reflection 
taught him that the Jew must possess a surer guarantee for his 
personal safety than the mere confidence which had passed between 
them, ere he ventured to brave his wrath. It was, therefore, in an 
accent as free from anger as he could command, that he demanded 

why he should not raise it. 
“ Because, priest of Belial,” said Abram, firmly, “it would be the 
signal of thy destruction. Hast thou forgot thy correspondence 
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with thy vile nephew, Robert of Artois? The letters are:in my 
possession. hs 

“Go on,” said the priest, clenching his teeth with suppressed rage ; 
his eye elancing menacingly on the speaker. 

** Remember, too, thy treachery last night. Were it but known 
that the prior of the Dominicans aided the flight of William of 
Normandy, and, churchman though he is, his life would be of as 
little purchase as the despised Jew’s.” 

‘*And who would believe the Hebrew’s word ?” demanded his 
hearer, with a sneer. 

“None,” replied Abram; “but all would listen to his proofs— 
the nephew’s letters, and the prince’s ring.” 

“Sorcerer,” shouted Eborard, starting from his seat; ‘dost deal 
with fiends? TI’ll have thee racked for this, rend the flesh from off 
thy unbelieving bones, bathe thee in molten fire, tear out thy accursed 
tongue. Fool! idiot!” he added “with such a secret to enter in 
these walls.” 

The firm glance and self-possession of the Hebrew during these 
fearful threats were not lost upon the speaker, who, in the very 
torrent of his wrath, calculated every chance affecting his own 
safety, which some secret presentiment seemed to assure him would 
be compromised by proceeding to extremities with the being who 
had ventured to defy him ; he hesitated, therefore, to give the signal 
which might lead to their mutual destruction; they remained 
gazing on each other for awhile in silence. 

“Tiear me,” at last replied Abram. “Thy crimes and my 
knowledge of them enable the despised Israelite and the haughty 
priest to treat as equals. I did not venture within these walls 
without good precaution for my safety. If I return not within the 
hour in safety to my dwelling, the letters which thou wotest of, and 
the prince’s signet-ring, will be placed in the hands of:Odo of 
Bayeux. Now, then, decide; I speak no more.” 

In an instant the manner of Eborard changed. He felt that he — 
was check-mated by the wily Jew, and he inwardly consoled 
himself for his present humiliation by anticipations of future 
vengeance when the success of William should render further 
temporising unnecessary. 

“’ Tis well, Jew, at length I know the terms on which we treat as 
equals. Be itso; but remember, that the least treachery on thy 
part will cost thee dear, for even should I fall I leave behind many 
who would avenge me. There,” added the speaker, hastily writing 
the order to the captain, and sealing it with his seal, “there is 
the paper thou demandest for thy friends. See that the price 
be thy fidelity—thy mission faithfully accomplished, and we are 
quits.” 

“Thanks, most reverend prior,” said Abram, bowing with his 
usual humility, “hast thou further orders for thy servant ? ” 
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‘None; thou knowest my message—see that it be delivered, or 
woe upon thy head.’ 

The aged Israelite carefully folded the important paper, and 
placed it in a pouch in the inner lining of his garment. His dress 
was far less costly than the one we have described him as wearing 
in his house ; instead of goodly cloth, his gaberdine was made of a 
threadbare stuff, patched in several places, and a plain cord, instead 
of the engraved silver girdle, bound it to his waist; yet, wretched 
as it was, probably an earl’s fee would scarcely have ‘purchased that 
miserable vestment, for gems of price were quilted for security 
within its folds, and the bond of many a noble for moneys lent 
sewn between the linings. 

In Abram’s way from the priory, the only remains of which at 
the present day is St. Andrew’s Hall, where the greasy citizens of 
Norwich, in the days of its corporate corruption, fed upon the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, he had to pass that part of the city known as the 
Castle Ditches, being the space comprised between the inner and 
outer moats, and where the retainers of the nobles and the men-at- 
arms were in the habit of amusing themselves by wrestling, 
playing the game of quoits, or contending in feats of strength. 
For some time the old man made his way comparatively unmolested 
except by an occasional gibe or rude curse—insults to which he was 
too much accustomed to notice. At last he approached a party of 

soldiers, who had been playing for a wager at some game of agility, 
and who were clamorously urging upon the loser, a square-built, 
beetle-browed, ill-looking ruffian, to pay his loss. 

“By St. Martin, masters ! 1” he exclaimed, “but you are hard 
upon me; you cannot have more of a fox than his skin. St. 

-Martin,” he added, as he beheld the Jew approach, “never leaves 
his votaries in the lurch. Here comes my treasurer ; now then, ye 
cormorants, ye shall be paid in full.” 

To seize on the person of Abram, and drag him into the midst of 
- the circle, was the work of a moment ; the feat was so dexterously 
accomplished that his companions hailed it with a laughing shout of 
approbation. 

“What would ye, gentle masters ? ” demanded the old man, in his 
usual submissive tone. . 

“ Money,” replied the ruffian ; “I have played on credit, and the 
saints have sent thee to pay my score.’ 

‘ Money!” iterated the Jew; “and where should I obtain it? I 
have been despoiled of everything but the garments which I wear. 
The air I breathe is taxed, the light of heaven is taxed, my very 
prayers are taxed. Were you to rend the flesh from off my bones 
you could not wring a silver penny from me. Iam poor.’ 

The declaration was received with a shout of derision, as one of 
the pleasantest jests imaginable ; the idea of a Jew being poor seemed 
to them so ludicrous, so accustomed were the brutal soldiery to 

At 
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such asseverations when they practised their unlicensed extortion 
upon them. 

“We shall see,” said the fellow, tightening his grasp upon his 
prisoner. ‘ Were thy gold secreted in thy very heart, 1] knowa 
trick to squeeze it forth. Bereasonable ; twelve silver pennies, and 
thou art free. Thou canst not object to that, in honour of the saint 
who hath sent thee to pay my debt.” 

“‘T have already told thee that | have no money. I am old, and 
in thy hands, weak, and cannot resist thee ; dispose of me as thou 
wilt, for when did Christian ever spare one of our persecuted race ?”’ 

“He blasphemes!” cried the fellows, who had gathered round, 
delighted at the sport of tormenting a Jew. 

“Try the cord upon his thumbs,” shouted one. 

“Strip the unbeliever,” said another, “and burn his greasy rags— 
the ashes will be worth the sifting.” 

The latter proposal seemed to hit their humour best, and, despite 
his feeble resistance, the gaberdine was nearly torn from off their 
victim’s back, when they were arrested by the voice of Ulrick, who, 
on his way to the palace, to receive his letters of Odo of Bayeux, 
came suddenly upon him. As the party who attended him were 
numerously armed, the plunderers paused at his command. 

“What would you do, my masters?” he exclaimed. “Is it thus 
you show your courage, in despoiling an unarmed, aged man ? 
Shame on you—shame !” 

“He is a Jew,” suddenly growled the fellow who had seized 
him, “ and refuseth to pay, in honour of St. Martin, twelve silver 
pennies.” 

* And what right hast thou to force him? Release thy hold upon 
his garment, or, by the saint whose name thou hast profaned, [ll 
crack thy casque, to teach thee mercy, knave !” 

This declaration was received with a murmur of discontent, not 
only from the ringleader, but by his companions, who were 
indignant that a Christian noble should interfere on behalf of an 
Israelite, and whose appetites were excited by the hope of plunder. 

“Drag him along!” cried one. “ Bring him to the cathedral 
precincts ; no one will dare to interfere with us there.” 

“As thou arta knight,” said Abram, in a supplicating tone, as 
the ruffians were dragging him away; “for the honour of her who 
bore thee, leave me not in the hands of these rude men.’ 

Disperse the rabble!” exclaimed Ulrick, to his followers. 
“What!” he added, as their leader, who still ‘held his grasp upon 
his prisoner, drew his sword to resist him, “art bent upon thy 
‘punishment ?—this, knave, to teach thee humanity , and this to 
remember Ulvick of Stanfield.” 

The indignant speaker made but two blows at the ruffian as he 
spoke. The first shivered the iron helmet on his brow ; the second 
inflicted a deep wound, which seamed his head from the temple to 
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the jaw. His companions, seeing that the knight was in earnest; 
took to their heels; and the wounded man sullenly released his 
captive, who immediately threw himself at his protector’s feet, 
blessing him for his humanity to one of the despised and persecuted 
race of “Tsrael. 

“ Follow your companions,” said Ulrick, pointing with his sword 
to the fellow he had wounded, and who'was stanching his gashed 
cheek with the end of his sleeve; “and thank my mercy I do not 
consign thee to the care of my seneschal. A rope were a fitter 
instrument of punishment for a robber than a noble’s sword. 
Begone ! and, as you value life, beware how you cross my path 
again.’ 

“ Beware, sir knight,” shouted the villain, when he had withdrawn 
out of the reach of the party, “ how you cross mine! You have set 
your mark upon my face ; mine shall be graven in your heart. Peter 
Norbeck never forgave an injury yet. We shall meet again to pay 
our scores.” | 

“ Hollow him not,” said Ulrick to his followers, who, indignant 
at the fellow’s threats, were about to pursue him, ‘“ His head once 
healed, he will forget the fray : an he remember it, small matter.” 

“ And now, noble sir,” said Abram, who had arranged his torn 
garments, “let your valuer state at what price you set the old Jew’s 
ransom ; and poor as he is, he will beg from every brother of his 
tribe but he will pay it.” 

“ Ransom,” said Ulrick,in a tone of compassion ; “and dost thou 
think, old man, I saved thee from yon ruffians, but to plunder thee 
myself ? Ishould be then the greater robber. No! tell me but 
where thou livest, and two of my followers shall see thee safely to 
thy dwelling.” 

The Israelite listened to him in astonishment; so extraordinary 
did it appear to him that a Christian noble should render protection 
to one of his nation without extorting gold as the price of his 
service. 

“Am I then free : ? ” he demanded, 

“ Free as the air.’ 

“ And without ransom ?” 

“ Without ransom.” 

Abram bowed to the ground before the young noble, and repeated 
his thanks, declining, at the same time, the escort that was proffered 
him. Perhaps he was fearful of attracting attention to his dwelling. 

Ulrick, who was too enlightened to be entirely the slave of the 
barbarous, rude prejudice of the age, which regarded the Hebsews 


as a people accursed by God, and fit only to be oppressed by Christians, - 


gazed on the venerable old man who had resumed his way, with 
interest and pity. 

“It cannot be,” he thought to himself—for he was too eareful to 
shock the prejudice of the age by uttering the sentiment aloud— 
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